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The school year draws to a close; studies 
are completed, and vacation days are 
being awaited with hearty expectation. 
Amid all this preparation and hurry, 
The Sachem appears in its last issue. 
It might be considered that this issue 
is in form of farewell. We do wish to 
express our deep regret at having to lose 
some of our staff through graduation, 
yet we know that future staffs will be 
capable of resuming the work and of 
carrying on with flying colors. So, though 
a bit sadly, this year’s board says to you 
all, “Au revoir,” and, “Vive ‘le Sachem’.” 


The Profession of Patience 


Madge Kennedy, a famous actress, ac- 
cused women teachers of making molly- 
coddles of modern young men. Mr. Al- 
bert E. Wiggam retaliated by showing, 
for example, the courage and fearlessness 
that the young American men displayed 
at Chateau Thierry, Argonne, and St. Mi- 
hiel. These are an immortal testimony 
that, although a majority of our teachers 
have been women for a generation or so, 
they have not made our men into a 
nation of sissies. 

The indifferent student of M. H. S. is 
inclined to think the teacher shows par- 
tiality when in reality he is deceiving 
himself to justify his own behavior. Stu- 
dents accuse teachers of being cranks, 
when the teacher is trying to better them. 
Students who are lax in preparing their 
home study blame teachers if they fail 
in subjects. 

The teacher from study and experience 
knows the student better than he does 
himself. Make a point of knowing your 
teacher, for you may hear prejudiced 
opinions from other students. A teacher 
cannot help the student who will not 
help himself, though he is friendly and 
interested in your progress. “You can 
lead a horse to water, but you can’t 
make him drink.” ‘You should lock upon 
your teachers to a degree as you would 
your father and your mother. Teachers 
are human and have feelings just as you 
have. The student should not try the 


teacher to see how far he can go without 
being checked. Someday a recommenda- 
tion may be just what you need, but it 
will be too late then. 

There is no fame and glory in teach- 
ine. The teacher is often not known 
except in his immediate neighborhood; 
yet he helps to build up the future citi- 
zens of our country. The average teacher 
receives only a very modérate salary; yet 
he spends part of this, many summers, 
educating himself to improve his teach- 
ing ability. The student will find that 
people in the business world are not so 
understanding as teachers. 

Someday some students will become 
teachers themselves, and they will be sorry 
that they did not abide by the Golden 
Rule. 

—Leslie MacMullan, 1936 


Don’t Follow the Leader 


Don’t follow the leader; 
He may get you in wrong. 
Do what you think best, 
And you'll get along. 


Don’t follow the leader 

If he wants to be smart; 
Just do your best; 

You'll get by with your part. 


Don’t follow the leader; 
He’s not always right. 
Be liked for what you do, 
Because it’s your fight. 


Don’t follow the leader; 
You may get in a rut. 
You may come out whole, 
But on your name be a smut. 


Just take my advice, 

And make this your song: 
“Don’t follow the leader,” 
And you'll never go wrong. 


—Alice O. Shurtleff, 1936 
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So-Called Spring Fever 

This, my dear associates, is the time 
of year for that well-known, good, old 
spring fever. It is on days like this that 
the older folks want to quit their work 
and go off into the country. It is on 
days like this that the mothers put their 
little children out in the yard to enjoy 
the rays of beauty that come down from 
our pal Sol. It is also on days like this 
that the school children between fifteen 
and twenty-one wish to quit school and 
seek romance and adventure in the wilds 
of Carver, Plympton, or some other for- 
eign country. Others not just so enthus- 
iastic like to sit back and let marks as 
well as the world go drifting by. This pol- 
icy may be O. K. for the aristocrats of Pro 
Merito; but if you haven’t got an average 
of “B’, it just is not sensible to slack 
up now if you want to play the early 
fall sports next year. 

—F. A. Kelley, 1936 


Parable 

The owner of an apple orchard took 
two men into the orchard with him. 
He said that they would enjoy the fruit 
from any tree but one. This one he 
pointed out and told them that the fruit 
from it was sour. Then he left them. 

One man spoke to the other and said, 
“Come; let us eat of the fruit of the 
condemned tree,” and they ate and found 
the fruit to be good. 

This parable applies to the knowledge 
we have of the people around us. One 
person may be distinguished from the rest 
as being “bad’ and not fit for society. 
Don’t take the word of someone else 
when a fellow human being’s character 
is at stake. Anyone who would criticise 
the shortcomings of a fellow man is to 
be despised. No one of us is so perfect 
that he can afford to talk about his 
brother. A good many of our ardent 
tongue waggers live in terror, fearing that 
some one will unearth the “skeletons” 
in their own family closets. 

If a person is ‘bad’, you will do him 
more harm than good by assuming the 
“holier than thou” attitude so common 
to many of us. Get to know the person 
and examine his character for yourself. 
You may find him to be more sinned 
against than sinning. 

—Neil W. Young, 1936 


M. H. S. Money Situation 


Like a shell to a nut, 

Like a spade for a rut, 

Like a bee that needs honey, 
M. H. S. needs money. 


Come help at least some, 
Refrain from gum, 

Give money to school, 
And we’ll pay debts in full. 


Mr. March it would please 
If he didn’t have to tease 
For money we owe; 

’"T would end our woe. 


—Helen E. McNeil, 1936 


Our Girls 


The girls have been coming up lately 
in sports and have now nearly reached 
the boys’ standard. 

This year, with the help of Miss Jen- 
kins, they have had many more oppor- 
tunities than at any other time. They 
have played volley ball, a new game to 
most of them and as interesting as any 
basketball game could be. This sport 
was open to all girls, and many went 
out for it. ‘Then, too, they have had 
dancing, basketball, gym classes, and soc- 
cer; and probably they will play tennis 
this summer. ' 

What will girls’ sports be in another 
year? Even better, do you suppose? 

—Kathryn Mitchell, 1936 


The Uses 


of Disagreeable People 

Now the old saying goes—“It takes 
all ‘kinds of people to make a world,” 
and immediately you have one use for 
disagreeable people. Just imagine a world 
without any of that distinguished class! 
Maybe there would be no world at all, 
and then where would we be?, It is com- 
monly known that we humans are very 
peculiar animals; we have spells when 
we are overjoyed, and spells when we 
become enraged. Nothing is more sat- 
isfying than to indulge in lavishing our 
rage upon a disagreeable person. Some 
say, “Oh! he’s nice,’ and when asked 
to explain, they point out that he is not 
disagreeable. Wouldn’t it be a funny 
world if every one were nice? Take, for 
Continued on page 14 : 


Re-Living the Gay Nineties 
By Anne McLaughlin, 1934 


While searching through some old books 
and letters in the ancestral attic, I hap- 
pened upon one letter that proved to be 
very amusing. In order that you may 
also discover some amusement, I shall 
rewrite the contents of the letter. The 
letter was dated 1892; the writer’s address 
was Boston—but let me continue with 
the actual letter. It began, 

“My Dear Clarissa, 

“T received your dear letter, and I truly 
beg that you will pardon my delay in 
answering it. We are all so glad to hear 
that aunt Hattie’s asthma has improved 
after using aunt Susie’s medicine. How 
fortunate that we saved it! I do believe 
we've had that bottle for over fifteen 
years, and it was almost as good as new. 

“T was terribly thrilled to hear that 
nice Mr. Dashing had called to ask about 
me. My dear, isn’t his mustache simply 
intriguing? And I have heard (don’t 
mention it, dear) that he’s very reckless. 
Why, he even has one of those terrible 
horseless carriages, and he drives so fast! 
Why, someone told me they had seen 
him going fifteen miles an hour. He 
asked me to ride with him sometime, 
but I couldn’t consider it; I really 
couldn’t. Supposing it should stop some- 
where out in the country! You know how 
peculiar those vehicles are. 

‘Sally and I attended Mrs. Sourberg’s 
ball last Saturday. It was too delightful 
for words. I wore my satin gown, and 
Sally wore her brocaded taffeta. Mr. 
Dosolittle was there, and once I dropped 
my glove. He was so kind; he picked 
it up and, with the most delightful bow, 
presented it to me. I chatted with him 
for quite a while. He wants me to play 
croguet with him sometime, but I do 
think it’s such a rough game. Anyhow, 


Tm afraid Mama won’t let me. She’s 
afraid I’ll be talked about. Of course, 
you remember how his sister ran off 
with the Fuller Brush man. 


“Oh, Clarissa, have you read that aw- 
fully sad novel by Augusta J. Evans? It’s 
called ‘St. Elmo.’ We have all read it, 
and I cried so much I used ten: hand- 
kerchiefs. he hero reminded me so 
much of Mr. Dashing. But, of course, 
Mr. Dashing is more respectable. Still, 
one can’t have everything. Perhaps I 
can find someone to reform yet. 


“Papa hasn’t been so. well lately. Mama 
made him put on his red flannels, and 
she gave him some sulphur and molasses, 
but he doesn’t seem to have any appetite. 


“Little Sadie Haskell had the measles. 
Sister went over to see Mrs. Haskell, but 
she wasn’t of much assistance because 
that awful Lizzie Porter was there and 
flirted all the time with Mrs. Haskell’s 
son Cecil. It’s really scandalous the way 
that girl behaves. They say she isn’t 
everything she ought to be. I’ve heard it 
said that she even wears those bold strip- 
ed stockings that are so much in style 
with the lower class. 


“Oh, Clarissa, I almost forgot. Mr. Puny 
tock me for a ride on his bicycle built 
for two. We traveled miles and miles 
through the country. It was. so exhilar- 
ating. I had a large veil and hat on to 
prevent my becoming freckled. Hettie 
Toothacher gave me a wonderful recipe 
for freckles. It calls for two pounds of 
pork fat, two teaspoons of salt, and a 
quart of lemon juice, and an ounce of 
crushed rose leaves. Sally and I find it 


- quite effective. Poor Sally has such un- 


sightly freckles on her limbs. 


“Brother just stopped by, and, when I 
told him I was writing to you, he asked 
me to remember him to your brother 
Harry. How is Harry now? Brother is 
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growing a small mustache. It’s really 
quite scant, but it does give him such 4 
manly air. 

“Have you read that new poem ‘Lan- 
guish, Sweet Lady, into the Arms of Love,’ 
or ‘Betty, the Sweet Belle of her Beau’? 
It really is so beautiful, especially at the 
end, when she resists all temptation and 
dies a beautiful death (consumption). 

“T suppose you have heard about poor 
Mollie. Oh, sad creature! what a wretch 
he was to leave her. I saw her towards 
the last, and she looked lovely. She 
seemed like an angel without wings. 

“Sallie bought a new book the other 
day. I do hope Mama doesn’t find it. 
The title is “The Art. of Flirting’. It 
gives the most beautiful description of the 

ethod of fainting. Sally and I were 
practicing all morning, but I’m afraid 
we just aren’t graceful. We both fell into 
the most undignified heaps; and once 


Mama almost caught us, but I pretended 


that I had stumbled and fallen. 

“Well, dear, I really can’t think of an- 
other thing to write, I do hope you will 
answer as soon as possible and let us 
know if aunt Hattie’s asthma is better. 
Give my love to your dear family and the 
dog. 

“Your true friend, 
“Anne Ross.” 


Paradise 


By Ella Trufant, 1936 
To live alone on a coral strand 
Beside a deep blue sea— 
I’d sing and dance on the sparkling sand 
Through all eternity. 


Beneath the starry firmament, 

When tropic night is clear, 

In the shining sea with the flying fish 
I’d drift for many a year. 


And should the waves run mountain high, 
And beat upon my shore, 

I’d. not repeat their anguish’d cry— 

I’d laugh forevermore. 


The howling wind, the flashing light, 
The fury sweeping by 

Would be to me a new delight, 

Not half so mad as I. 


In dawn and dusk, at night or noon, 
My joy would be sublime; 

My soul, content, would dwell alone 
Through all the march of time. 


First Appearance in Type ~ 
By Lillian P. Bagnell, 1934 


Ah, here it is! I’m famous now, 
An author and a poet. 
It really is in print at last; 
How proud I'll be to show it! 
And gentle Sally! What a thrill 
Will animate her breast 
To read these ardent lines and know 
To whom they are addressed. 


For Heaven’s sake! There’s something 
wrong. 

What can this paper mean » 

By talking of the “graceful brook’ 
That “ganders o’er the green’’? 

And here’s a “t” instead of “r”, 
Which makes it “tippling rill’. 

We'll seek the “‘shad” instead of ‘‘shade’’ 
And “hell” instead of “hill”! 


“Thy looks so’”—what?—1I recollect 
"Twas “sweet” and then ’twas “kind”. 
But now to think the stupid fool 
For “bland” has printed “blind’’. 
Was ever such provoking work? 
(Tis curious by the by 
That any thing is rendered blind 
By giving it an ‘“i’!) 


The color of the “rose” is “nose’’. 
“Affection” is “affliction”. 

(I wonder if the likeness holds 
In fact as well as fiction.) 

“Thou art a friend.” The “r’” is gone. 
Whoever would have deemed 

That such a trifling thing would change 
A friend into a fiend? 


“Thou art the same” is rendered “lame’’. 
It really is too bad! 

And here, because an “i” is out, 
My lovely “maid” is ‘mad’. 

They drove her blind by poking in 
An “i”’—a process new— 

And now they’ve gouged it out again 
And made her crazy, too! 


T’ll read no more. What shall I do? 
T’ll never dare to send it. 

The paper’s scattered far and wide. 
’Tis now too late to mend it. 

O fame! thou cheat cf human life, 
Why did I ever write? 

I wish my poem had been burned 
Before it saw the light. 


Was ever such a horrid hash 
In poetry or prose? 


THE 


Tve said she was a “fiend” and praised 
The color of her ‘‘nose’’. 

I wish I had that printer here 
About a half a minute. 

I’d “print him up” quite well, you “ct”, 
And with his ‘‘i” begin it! 


Old John 
By Laura Pearson, 1934 


For the benefit of persons not possess- 
ing an “Old John” in their households I 
shall endeavor to define his character- 
istics. In our case he is the builder of 
the house in which we live, and his spirit 
still haunts it. Have you ever been pos- 
itive that you laid your books or gloves 
in a certain spot, and then, when you 
returned for them fifteen minutes later, 
they were gone? It was old John who 
tock: them, and it may be weeks before 
you find them again or perhaps you 
never do. Aunt Jane, an extremely prac- 
- tical person, insists that you misplaced 
them yourself, but I have seen her lose 
things, too, for which she gives no explan- 
ation. ; 

If only we could find his den, we should 
recover a fortune, as the things he takes 
are various. Mittens, scarfs, hammers, 
rakes, Donald’s favorite playthings, a 
kitchen utensil for taking hot pies out 
of the oven (although he always brings 
this back when he tires of it), and even 
the puppy’s bones have been known to 
disappear. I recall once when all of us 
were ready to go to an entertainment. 
The tickets had been propped up against 
@ vase on the table, but, when we went 
to get them, they were gone! We never 
found them. He has no end of amuse- 
ment in Dad’s tool shop, misplacing things, 
hiding things, and breaking things. 

Beware of the cellar stairs; he lurks 
in all such places. He enjoys putting his 
foot in a door while you tug vainly to 
close it. Never go to the attic on a 
stormy night, as, at such times, he is 
insane and his anger is uncontrollable. 
After everyone is in bed and the house 
is all dark, we frequently hear him steal- 
ing down the stairs, his bones creaking 
with each step; and, if you should creep 
softly to the kitchen and switch on the 
light, I shouldn’t be surprised if you 
would see his long white whiskers dis- 
appearing down the drain. He is a nuis- 
ance and a pest; still, if there weren’t 
an old John, surely a good part of our 
family enjoyment would be lost. 
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The Dreamer 
By John Benn, 1934 


1 
A boy that bent and gripped a hoe 
And guided it with work-scarred hands 
Paused to regard the fresh-turned row, 
And dreamed of strange and distant lands. 
He dreamed of empires to be born, 
Of giant shafts to pierce the sky, 
Of untold wealth that should be torn 
From earth to raise his dreams on high, 
He saw his father’s team go past, 
He heard the harness twist and creak, 
But dreamed of glories, his at last, 
Forbidden to the kind and weak. 

2 
A youth alone worked in his den 
And saw, by yellow lantern light, 
Creation grow beneath his pen, 
To lift himself to unknown height— 
Still up and up until he held 
Within his grasp both wealth and fame, 
And with his might could form and weld 
His own, one more immortal name. 


An old man sits before the glow 

Of dying candles, and he seems 

To see again the garden row, 

And dreams again the old-time dreams. 
His empty life behind him spreads— 
Too busy, he, to have mere friends, 
While striding on o’er other heads 
To satisfy his own great ends. 

And now he sits before the light; 

He hears the winds around him moan. 
He has within his grasp the might, 
But still he sits, and he’s—alone. 


When I Played Detective 
By Dorothy Howes, 1934 


Johnny was acting strangely. Every 
night after school he came home at least 
an hour late and ran immediately up- 
stairs, never stopping to wipe his feet. 
When he came down, he was extremely 
paie but immaculate! Why this late 
home-coming, this rush upstairs, and the 
sudden cleanliness which followed im- 
mediately upon his arrival? Also he had 
completely lost his appetite at supper. 
However, he made up for it at other 
meals. 

I had made up my mind to get to the 
bottom of this mystery, and so I did; 
but was it worth: it? 

One day on my return from uptown 
I happened to pass the school as it was 
just letting out, and I decided to follow 
Johnny. He came out by himself and 
walked by himself for several blocks in 
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the opposite direction from our house. 
In fact, he was headed for the worst 
section of the town. Nevertheless, I still 
followed. After a while he broke into 4 
run, and in order to keep up with him 
Iran too. Johnny quickly dodged around 
a corner with me just behind him. I was 
running so fast that I looked neither way, 
and, before I realized what had happened, 
I was lying flat on my stomach in a 
dirty mud puddle! Some child had left 
his roller skates for me to try! By the 
time I came to, Johnny was out of sight, 
and so I dejectedly turned my steps to- 
wards home. Johnny came home in his 
usual condition, but I was too sick at 
heart to bother. 

Being more determined than ever, I 
again follcwed Johnny the next day. This 
time I was more successful, and from the 
corner of an old dilapidated building I 
watched him enter the most disreput- 
able shack I had ever seen! Did I dare 
go in there after him? Finally I summon- 
ed sufficient courage and advanced to- 
wards the door, not without difficulty, 
however, for I hadn’t gone far when a 
little, dirty, street urchin informed me 
that I couldn’t go in there, as they were 
initiating Johnny. I gingerly pushed him 
aside and opened the door and_= just 
froze in my steps—there sat Johnny, 
trying to smoke an Italian stogy. 


The Pleasures of Loafing 
By Lois A. Gammons, 1934 
Many different opinions might be giv- 
en as to the definition of the word loaf- 
ing. To a naturally indolent person, 
loafing would mean complete idleness, 
both of mind and body, while to an 
euergetic, hard-working person, it might 
merely meéan a_ slowing down of his 

usual routine. 

For myself, the word loafing brings 
pleasant thoughts of dropping the respon- 
sible duties of every-day life, and doing 
some of the hundred and one delightful 
things that are tucked away in one’s 
mind as the “things I am going to do 
when I have time.” I have always wanted 
to take a walking trip at my leisure and 
meet new people in new places. Another 
lcafing idea of mine is to stay at a hotel 
in a large city where I would be under 
no obligation to any one, and where I 
could browse around to my heart’s con- 
tent in out-of-the-way book shops and 
antique shops and quaint tea rooms, and 
in the evenings attend all the plays 


and shows that amuse me. Dancing, 
too, is one of my favorite pastimes, and 
comes under the head of loafing, as I 
define the word. In fact, all forms of 
pleasure, no matter how strenuous, seem 
to me to be loafing, because, if anything 
is a pleasure, it is not work; it is play. 
Just doing the things one loves to do, and 
dropping all distasteful tasks is my idea 
of loafing. 


Twilight 
By Kathleen Graham, 1934 


Birches weave a filagree 

Of silver ’gainst the sky; 
Silken winds of evening sing 
A sleepy lullaby. 


Scarlet flames the setting sun, 
And in the east afar 3 
Shines amid the shadows 
The glowing evening star. 


The Swimming Meet 
By John Carlson, 1936 


It was the afternoon of July tenth, 
the day of the big swimming meet. 
Crowds of people were lined up, cheering 
the contestants in the hundred-yard free- 
strcke final. The ten rivals were lined up 
and poised to start at the report of the 
gun. 

Bang! They were off with a churning 
and splashing of water. The crowd 
cheered the leaders and hooted the ones 
left behind. The star of Ruxford Uni- 
versity had caught up with the Middleton 
champion! Fifty yards to go! The Mid- 
dleton swimmer, seeing a rival beside him, 
put more energy into his strokes and 
slowly forged ahead. This brought cheers 
from the crowd, and hats were thrown 
into the air, some of them landing in 
the pcol. One spectator, reaching into 
the water for his, would have fallen in 
if he had not been assisted by a man 
standing beside him. The Middleton 
swimmer, ahead, to his dismay ran into 
some floating hats, which bewildered him. 
He lost speed and almost stopped. This 
gave the other his chance to forge ahead, 
over the line of victory. ; 

The people cheered the Ruxford win- 
ner as they had cheered the ill-fated 
Middleton man. He was surrounded by 
scores of people shaking his hand and de- 
manding his autograph. He looked de- 
cidedly unhappy till he was rescued by 
the police and escorted to the locker room. 
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Ten Days That Shook 


The Universe 
A Fantasy 
By Arthur C. Robidoux, 1935 


New York was in chaos. A plague 
new to the scientific and medical world 
was rapidly spreading through its dis- 
tricts. Fear-stricken pecple gathered in 
Times square many times a day to hear 
the latest reports of the dreaded scourge. 
As I stood in the midst of the crowd, a 
heavily-built man standing next to me 
gasped and fell on the pavement, another 
victim of the unknown disease. Fifty- 
seven people were stricken on the streets 
the first day. An even hundred died 
the second day, followed by one hundred 
seventy-two on the third. 

I visited Mayor Sullivan’s office the 
fourth day of the terrible malady. 

“I don’t know what to do!” he ex- 
claimed hopelessly. The nervous strain 
he had endured through four fearful 
days and sleepless nights was reflected 
clearly on his pale hollowed face. “If 
only science could trace the source of 
this new menace to health!” He sighed 
and continued, “I have fifty of the great- 
est medical men in America working day 
and night, but nothing has been accom- 
plished as yet.” 

“Have you heard the latest news about 
the plague?” I asked. 

“fivery hour I listen to bulletins broad- 
cast from station WCKU,” he replied, 
indicating a tiny portable electric radio 
on his desk. “A few minutes ago it was 
said that eighty-four more deaths have 
been reported since midnight. It’s hor- 
rible! We are even isolated from the 
world now! Washington has quarantined 
the entire city and district twenty miles 
around. Federal troops are stationed in 
that zone to see that no one enters or 
leaves the district. A wall of machine 
guns is fencing us in. Every person in 
New York will die sooner or later from 
the plague, and escape from the city is 
certain death from the machine guns out- 
side! It’s murder! Murder! Six million 
people killed by an act of Congress! Is 
that justice? Is that being human? Is 
that civilization? No! It’s hell! That’s 
what it is! That act of Congress is un- 
constitutional! This is a free country! 
Like hell it is! Here I am—Mayor of 
New York city of six million people doom- 
ed to die by a lot of mangy politicians 
in Washington who have no regard for 
six million human lives! It can’t be 


done! It can’t be done, I tell you! And 
by God, I won’t stand here and see it 
done!” 

I lit a cigarette and walked to the 
window. In the street below I saw a 
woman stagger and fall. ‘Another one!” 
I muttered. I turned to the mayor, “Sure- 
ly the scientists and bacteriologists are 
bound to discover the source of the plague 
and check it. Meanwhile—” 

“Meanwhile we’ll all die of the pestil- 
ence!”’ he snapped. 

The mayor died of the strange disease 
less than an hour later. 

Theatres, churches, schools, clubs, fac- 
tories, all closed on the fifth day. 

Riots occurred in practically every 
street of New York. Crazed mobs bar- 
ricaded themselves near the twenty-mile 
zone and fired upon the Federal soldiers 
stationed there. Their attack was met 
by a curtain of machine gun fire and 
tear gas. Escape was definitely out of 
the question. 

“Several surgeons have volunteered to 
perform autopsies on the bodies of some 
of the deceased,” Dr. Calagri, a noted 
surgeon, informed me on the afternoon 
of the sixth day. “So far we have not 
been able to detect any visible signs of 
infection or indication of the cause of 
the disease on any of the seven hundred 
corpses. From all appearances the vic- 
tim is simply struck dead, but how and 
why?—Before sundown today we may 
know.” 

Before sundown that day Dr. Calagri 
did know. ‘The autopsies, which cost the 
lives of the surgeons who performed them, 
showed that a tiny germ, unknown to 
science, had somehow gotten into the 
victim’s bloodstream and when striking 
the heart caused instant death. 

“It is my belief that the germ has 
the power to kill but one person!” the 
Doctor told me. “And when this power 
is exhausted, the germ dies. I find that 
in all cases the victim died one hour 
after the germ entered his system. Where 
this germ originates I do not know. But 
I believe that we shall soon find out.” 

But the task of locating the source of 
the plague was to be placed on another’s 
shoulders, for Dr. Calagri died that same 
evening, himself a victim of the germ. 

On the seventh day a fleet of army air- 
planes from Washington dropped medical 
supplies in the city. ‘The entire popu- 
lace became frenzied with the thought of 
certain death as it was imprisoned in 
the doomed city with the dread plague. 
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Four famous European medical men 
arrived in New York that day, by air- 
plane. One of them was stricken within 
four hours of his arrival. The other 
three lost little time in tackling the sit- 
uation before them. Dr. Bremmen Fauill- 
klond of the European kingdom of Bran- 
denwertz, noted scientist and best bac- 
teriologist on the continent, established 
an office and laboratory and with the 
aid of his two companions began a study 
of the plague. 


James O’Rourke was chosen acting 
mayor of the city, and he also lost little 
time in getting on the job. I visited 
him at his office that afternoon. 

“T have just telephoned to Washing- 
ton,” he told me. “It is impossible to 
put the city out of quarantine until the 
disease is checked or dies out entirely. 
New York is the only spot in the whole 
world where this plague exists; therefore 
the germ must be confined to this spot 
as a matter of preventing its spreading 
elsewhere. Should the germ be carried 
beyond the twenty-mile zone of quaran- 
tine, you can foresee the terrible results; 
the entire nation, continent, or maybe the 
world would be entirely wiped out in 
a short time. Therefore, it is the belief 
of the government at Washington and 
of the city government of New York 
that the people of New York must, for 
the salvation of humanity, sacrifice their 
lives that the rest of the world may live. 
Were it possible to identify those who are 
free from the germ, I would compel them 
to leave the city; but, as there is no 
way except death to determine who has 
the germ, all must remain in the city. 
Human justice might condemn this policy 
as wholesale suicide, but there is a high- 
er seat cf justice, where all things are 
fairly judged. Should a war break out 
involving our nation, New York would 
be one of the first cities to send its 
citizens to fight for the cause. This is 
a war in which New York is giving 
its citizens up for the cause!”’ 

“You're right, Mr. O’Rourke.” I smiled 
and extended my right hand. “And I’m 
with you until either we get the plague 
or it gets us!” 

On the eighth day of the plague I drove 
down to Dr. Fauillklond’s laboratory, 
where a group of American medical men 
were .assembled. The Doctor was dis- 
cussing the malady when I arrived. 

“Nothing in medical history has ever 
compared with this strange affliction!” 


he stated. 

“Is there no method of vaccination 
against the germ that would save the 
rest of the city?” one surgeon asked. 

“There is yet no known method, nor 
can there be until it is learned exactly 
what the germ is,” the noted bacteriol- - 
ogist replied. “Everything is a fearful 
puzzle the key of which must be found 
immediately if New York is to be saved. 
The death rate a day is doubling, trip- 
ling; and today the total number of deaths 
mounts up into the two thousands!” 

On the ninth day of the plague I 
went down to the studios of radio sta- 
tion WCKU, where Mayor O’Rourke was 
delivering a special message to the people 
of New York. 

“Take courage, my friends, for within 
a short time, by the grace of Almighty 
Ged, the plague will be lifted from our 
midst, and peace will be restored to our 
city,” He stepped away from the micro- 
phone. For a moment no one in the 
studio stirred; then an announcer ap- 
proached the instrument. 

“Thank you, your Honor,” he smiled. 
“Ladies and gentlemen, you have just 
been listening to acting Mayor James 
O’Rourke of New York city, addressing 
the people of—’” The remaining words 
were lost in a crash as the announce” 
fell to the floor, dragging the microphone 
with him. 

On the tenth day of the plague I re- . 
mained in my hotel suite. That night 
around ten thirty Dr. Fauillklond paid 
me an unexpected visit. 

“Have the tests proven satisfactory to 
you?’’ I asked, as the bacteriologist seat- 
ed himself before me. 

“Very,” he replied. “The Brandenwertz 
government is ready to pay you the ten 
million reichmarcs it promised you for 
the formula if it passed these tests.” 

“Have you the money with you?” I 
questioned. 

“No,” he answered. “But it shall be 
paid to you on your arrival in Branden- 
wertz.” 

“With the formula?” 

“No. I am to take that tonight.” 

“And if I refuse to give it to you?” 

“You have the written agreement with 
my King that you shall receive ten mil- 
lion reichmarcs,” he reminded me. 


“Suppese I refuse to give over the for- 
mula at all?” I asked. “Suppose I re- 
fuse to accept the money?” 

“You're crazy!” he exclaimed. 
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“T must be to associate with you and 
your rotten country!” I snapped. “Going 
through New York’s streets smoking cig- 
arettes containing countless synthetic 
germs that only the distorted mind of 
a mad fiend—and I must have been 
mad—could conceive, in order to cause 
the deaths of three thousand people who 
inhaled the fumes from them, simply to 
test the power of the germs so I could 
sell the formula to a two-bit filthy-mind- 
ed kingdom that wanted the man-made 
germ as a method of wiping out all of 
Eurcpe and establishing the great Empire 
of Brandenwertz with the great Fauill- 
klond dynasty at its head and the world 
at its feet—if you think that was any. 
fun, you can have it! Three thousand 
innocent people cruelly murdered so you 
and a lot of cheap psalm-singing yellow 
fools in Europe could test the power of 
the germ as it worked in a city thou- 
sands of miles away in another country! 
Thank God it’s over!” 

“What do you mean over?” he demand- 
ed. 

“Dr. Calagri had the right idea about 
the germ,” I explained. ““The germ has the 
power to kill but one person, and, when 
that power is spent, the germ dies. I 
am the only man in the world: who knows 
the formula for manufacturing these or- 
ganisms, and that formula is where no 
other man can get it—in my head. I 
am the only man who distributed the 
germ by smoking specially prepared cig- 
arettes. I have not left my hotel suite 
today, and you are the only living per- 
son I’ve seen. As the victim of the germ 
can live but one hour after he contracts 
jit, according to my calculations the last 
victim died either last night or early this 
morning, because the disease is not con- 
tagious but must be contracted directly 
from its source. So you see that the 
scourge has been lifted from the world— 
forever!” 


“What do you mean forever?” 


“Because I have destroyed all my germs 
and infected cigarettes, as well as the 
apparatus I manufactured them with.” 


“But you have the serum you used in 
immunizing yourself and me!” the Doc- 
tor barked. 

‘No. I destroyed that, too!” 

“But with that serum still in my blood 
I can extract a bit of it, and I will have 
the basis for the germ itself!” the Doctor 
smiled. 


“Oh, no; you won’t, ‘Doctor,” I correct- 
ed him, “because serum extracted from 
the blood of dead men is of no use.” I 
opened a drawer in the table near my 
chair and produced a black automatic. 
“And if you know any prayers, Dr. Fauill- 
klond, I’d advise you to say them before 
I count ten.” 

I counted. There was a muffled report. 
A dull thud, and Dr. Fauillklond’s body 
fell on the floor. I unscrewed the silencer 
from my gun and went to my desk and 
picked up my pen and began to write. 

As I write this account of the ten 
days that shook the universe, the clock on 
my desk ticks on. It is now five minutes 
to twelve. In a moment I shall fold this 
account and place it in an envelope ad- 
dressed to Mayor James O’Rourke, that 
he may know the truth of the plague. 
On my desk before me lies the black auto- 
matic. One cartridge has been fired. Be- 
fore the clock on my desk ticks mid- 
night, another cartridge will be fired. 
The report will echo through the hotel 
and bring the clerk and alarmed patrons 
to my room. But the formula of the germ 
will go with me. 


My Dream Castle 
By Priscilla Martenson, 1937 


In my castle 
(A dream castle) 
I run away from care. 
When spring arrives 
To brighten lives, 
You’re sure to find me there. 


A throstle flies 
Across blue skies, 
As waking fields I pass. 
Tulips try 
To beautify 
The velvet of the grass. 


In the springtime 
It is joy time 
In my castle of dreams. 
For winter is dead 
And the cold has fled 
Far from the sun’s bright beams. 


Come to my castle, 
My towered castle, 
My deep sleep’s thorough-fare. 
In the spring time 
(Alias, dream time) 
You'll surely find me there. 
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Ya Gotta Have Brains 
By Alice Cole, 1936 


“Say, fer gosh sakes, Bee, where the 
heck you been? I been waiting for you 
for the last hour! Hurry up, willya, 
once in awhile? Wotta gal you are! Here 
I send you out to get something fer sup- 
per, an’ you stay away an hour and eleven 
minutes! Where were you?” 

Thus spoke Gertie, Bee’s roommate and 
dearest enemy. Gertie and Bee were mod- 
els at the Sandcroft Fashion establish- 
ment on Fifth avenue and, more for con- 
venience’s sake than for any other, lived 
together. They had been doing so for a 
little more than a year, and both found 
the arrangement very satisfactory; neither 
got in the other’s way, so to speak, each 
had her own friends, and their motto 
was “Mind your own business.” 

This night, by some coincidence, neither 
had a date; so they decided to cook 
something themselves at home for supper 
and then to go to a movie afterwards. 
Bee, therefore, had volunteered to go out 
and get the “eats” if Gertie would be 
cook. She had just got back, very dishev- 
eled and evidently in something of a 
hurry. 

“My gosh, Gertie, whaddaya suppose 
happened?” she gasped. 

“T couldn’t, what? Gosh, it musta been 
something swell! You look like you’d 
just landed a place in the Scandals or 
something!” 

“Oh, heavens, no! Not that, but we 
gotta peach of a date tonight, that’s 
what!” informed Bee. 

“A-a-what? Date?” returned her aston- 
ished friend. “With who, f’heavens sake? 
Harry and Bill both gone down to Con- 
necticut, and—”’ 

“Oh, it’s not anybody like that; gosh, 
no! This is swell guys this time, wot 
I mean! —Oh, shut up a minute, willya, 
and I’ll tell you ail about it. Lemme see, 
now, how was it. Oh, yeah; y’see, I 
was crossing the square down here, an’ 
this swell car was comin’ along awful 
fast. Well, I was in the way, sort of; 
and it kind of bumped me. —Course it 
didn’t hurt me any. Ain’t I here now? 
Don’t interrup’! ‘Well, I thought Id 
make believe it did, and so I flop- 
ped down and made out as though I’d 
fainted (you know I do that swell). So 
out jumps the swellest mug y’ever saw, 
and picks me up. Well, he pulls out a 
flask and gives me a taste to bring me 
to, y’know. Boy, was that good stuff! 
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I had all I could do to keep from swaller- 
in’ a coupla gulps! Anyhow I finally 
comes to and looks up at him kind of 
hazey, y’know how. Well, I could see 
he was gone, so I kind of murmurs, 
“Where am I?’ like they do in the movies. 
He says, ‘You're all right. I don’t think 
the car hurt you. But perhaps we’d 
better take you home; you might col- 
lapse or something. Where do you live?’ 
It was then I noticed the other guy. 
Boy, he’s swell too; you’ll like him!” 

“Whaddya mean?’ ‘You don’t mean 
that—” 

“Never mind what I mean! You keep 
still and let me tell you! Lessee, where 
was I anyhow? Oh, yeah. Well, we get to 
talking, and I do the poor-little-lonely- 
country-girl act, and did he fall for it? 
Say! He says, ‘Why, you poor little kid, 
hcew would you like to go someplace to- 
night? There’s a new show opening at 
the Gala to-night.’ —Shut up, sap; you 
ain’t heard nothing yet! —Well, he says, 
‘Would you like to go? We could dine 
at the Ritz or someplace.’ ‘Well,’ I says, 
‘I would, very much; but I have a girl 
friend living with me from home, and 
she’d be lonesome, I’m afraid.’ The dar- 
ling did just what I’d hoped he would: 
invited you too, and so they’re comin’ 
at—” glancing at the clock—‘‘Omigosh! 
Hurry up an’ git inta something! They’ll 
be here in half an hour! So now, ain’t 
I the bright little gal! Boy, it takes 
Brains to get on in this world! Say, 
keed, seein’s I got you that nice little 
date, how’s chances for my borrowing 
that swanky new wrap ya said ya didn’t 
like?” 


To Joe 


How shall I greet you? What shall I say 
When I first meet you on some future 
day? 

Will you regard me as maid or as child? 
How will I face you, with frown or with 
smile? : 

I want to impress you by an intelligent 

manner 
With a touch of my youth as a pleasant 
reminder. 
But it is ridiculous to wonder or care; 
Dear Joe has forgotten, and I shed a tear 
To the happier days: the week on the 
hill; : > 
You brought me a rose; I remember it 
still. 
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Theme Writing 
By Benjamin J. Bump, 1933 


Have you ever tried to write a theme 
when you coculdn’t seem to think of any 
possible subject? 

After the paper has been given out, 
you spend a few minutes gazing at the 
suggested topics on the board and trying 
to lcok as if you knew what it was all 
about. Failing to put the idea across to 
the teacher, you write your name on the 
paper, erase it, and write it again. 

About this time an office girl comes in. 
You watch the proceedings with interest, 
and, as she goes out, you have the brilliant 
idea of writing a theme on the subject 
of being invited to visit the office. This 
plan fizzles out as you realize that some 
of the things you should say would not 
be approved by some members of the 
faculty. 

“The Spinach Situation in Southern 
Siberia” or “The Squash Shortage in 
Hosh-Kosh” could be written on, but then 
your theme would probably be sent to that 
Bureau of Undesired Articles, the Sa- 
chem Joke department. Ten minutes to 
ge, nothing started yet, and your thoughts 
wander. Why should you bother writ- 
ing a theme anyway? There’s probably 
no chance of its getting in The Sachem. 

Glancing out of the window, you notice 
Several small boys playing ball, and of 
course you rest from your labors to watch 
them. Ah! that’s an idea for some kind 
of theme! Just as ycu start work, the 
bell rings. Oh, well, you can do it next 
study period—maybe. 


*The Aluminum Horse 
By Sheldon R. Rogers, 1936 


The aluminum horse, a_ super-train 
speeding along at one hundred ten miles 
an hour like an elongated bullet on wheels, 
will offer very swift, safe, and more econ- 
omical transportation. 

It will be driven by a _ six-hundred- 
horse-power engine; and at top speed, 
without stopping, it will be able to cover 
2,298 miles in approximately twenty-four 
hours. The reason for this speed will be 
found in the streamlining employed to 
reduce resistance to the wind. The front 
of the first car is to be shaped like the 
nose of a modern air-transport; to the 
rear of the third car the lines will be 
flowing. Windows of shatter-proof glass 
will be set flush with the outside of the 


cars; bells, whistles, and running lights, 
recessed carefully. 

Constructed of aluminum alloy, the met- 
al horse is to weigh only eighty tons. 
One set of wheels will be placed between 
every two cars and at each end of the 
train; the cars are to be hinged together. 
The length of the train will be slightly 
more than two hundred two feet, the 
width nine feet, and the height between 
ten and eleven feet; the cars are to be 
built nine and one half inches from*the 
rail. Super-brakes can stop the three 
cars going at top speed in thirteen hun- 
dred feet, and by using an improved 
“dead-man control” the brakes can be set 
when the driver lifts a finger from a 
button on the throttle or his foot from 
a pedal on the floor. | 

The motorman will control the train 
from a cab in the upper section of the 
first car. On the flcor of the car is to 
be a twelve-cylinder engine that burns 
distillate, a non-explosive fuel, connected 
to an electric generator supplying power 
to two motors mounted on the axles of 
the forward truck. Supply tanks beneath 
the car floor will be able to carry enough 
distillate for a twelve-hundred-mile run. 
The power car will contain also a thirty- 
foot railway post-office and a large bag- 
gage room. 

Sixty passengers will be able to ride 
comfortably in the second car, while re- 
clining chairs will accomodate fifty-six 
more in the third car, which is to have 
also a buffet-kitchen for serving meals 
to passengers in their seats. All cars 
will be completely air-conditioned, with 
windews sealed to exclude noise and dirt. 
The engine in the power car will operate 
in comparative silence. 


*Information from several issues of Pop- 
ular Mechanics. 


Stars 
By Thalia Drake, 1936 


The stars up in the sky above 

Remind me of God’s wondrous love. 
They twinkle bravely every night, 

And nothing ever dims their light. 

I think each angel wears a star 

To guide her way in heaven afar; 

And when on cloudy nights there show 
In heav’n none of the stars that glow, 
It’s only that the angels fair 

Have dropped their lights and rested there. 
But very soon they pity men, 

And hold their lamps aloft again. 
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Just Imagine! 
By Elizabeth Smith, 1936 

Can you imagine being isolated in a 
land where the temperature seldom rises 
above sixty degrees below zero? If it 
were for a few days, it would not seem 
quite so horrible; but the idea of being 
alone there with yourself, cut off from 
civilization, your family, and your friends 
for seven whole months makes the shivers 
run up and down your spine. 

Rear Admiral Byrd seems to like sol- 
itude, for this is the task he has under- 
taken; people had not realized he was 
quite that sick of the sight of human 
beings, His establishment in Little Am- 
erica is just a shack, thirteen feet by 
nine feet, on the ice barrier, cut off from 
all communication with members of his 
crew. He will make important scientific 
observations. 

Before he left the men for “Camp Do- 
Not-Disturb’”, Admiral Byrd organized 
them into a small republic at Little Am- 
erica, making officials and creating a 
legislature. Then he went away—so he 
wouldn’t hear their speeches? 

On the first day of his isolation from 
the rest of the world the temperature 
was sixty degrees below zero. He didn’t 
seem to mind; at least he had the satis- 
faction of being able to do as he pleased 
with no one to boss him. 

This ought to be a great character 
builder, and the experiment will be watch- 
ed with great interest by all. The Ad- 
‘ miral expects to come from his hide- 
away next November, and see human 
creatures again. Here’s hoping he recog- 
nizes them as human beings! 


A Guaranteed Bug-Killer 
By Benjamin Howes, 1936 

Two or three years ago a friend told 
me this little tale, which he claims is 
true; you may use your own judgment 
as to believing him. 

One day about the beginning of spring, 
along the later part of the nineteenth 
century, a young gentleman came through 
Middleboro, selling a surely guaranteed 
killer of potato bugs. As the bugs were 
always numerous, many of the villagers 
bought the potato-bug killer and paid the 
whole sum of a quarter for it. Although 
many were curious to see what the box 
contained, they dared not open it because 
of the label, which read, “It is best not 
to open until planting season.” 

The young man sold many of his little 


“ 


boxes, after which he left for another 
village. 

When potato-planting season had ar- 
rived and the villagers had planted their 
little gardens with potatoes, there were 
many bugs, as usual; so the purchasers 
decided to see what each little box con- 
tained and whether it would really kill 
the bugs as successfully as the seller had 
said. Each one opened his box with much 
surprise and anger, for it contained two 
wooden blocks, with these _ directions: | 
“Place the bug on one- block and bring 
the cther down upon it with great force, 
and we guarantee our method of killing 
potato-bugs will be successful.” 

Many of the men were angry and wish- 
ed to do something about this imposture, 
for quarters in those days were hard to 
get; but what could they do? the method 
had worked, the label had said only that 
it was best not to open until planting 
season, and, most important of all, the 
seller had gone to another town, no one 
knew where. 
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instance, the boogy man who for ages 
has headed the list of disagreeable ones; 
then stop. and think how many times 
you have eaten your spinach, or come 
home on time because of that infamous 
gentleman. All in all, disagreeable peo- 
ple were a great invention. 

Then of course there are all degrees 
of disagreeable people. Take the insect 
group commonly known as “worms” and 
“pests” or the more cultured ones class- 
ified as “cads” or “snobs” and, of course 
that group which has risen to prominence 
of late, known as “nasty men.” Well, 
the centuries come and go, and all 
through the pages of history we find 


disagreeable or nasty men. Why did we - 


fight the British in the Revolution? Be- 
cause we didn’t like tea. And why didn’t 
we like tea? Well, who said we didn’t 
like tea! We didn’t like those nasty 
men; so we broke away, and look where 
Wwe are now! Well! Where are we? 
Yes, that’s the question. Just because of 
some disagreeable men we don’t know 
where we are. And so, I says, says I, 
we always have had ‘“‘nasty men” and we 
always will have, so why not use them to 
advantage? What do you say? 
—Vining A. Sherman, 1934 


February 
In the basket-shooting contest 
Marguerite Shaw and Vincent Cahill 
After months became the winners. 


Next in class teams boys contended 
With alumni bearing honors. 


Dramatic club gave several playlets. 


Then our friends, the Gammons sisters, 

Wrote for us a stirring school song. 
February 10 

Next the milk fund was replenished 

For the Elks by Junior Red Cross. 


February 13 
‘Teachers’ playlets then presented 
Actors old and new of talent. 


February 16 
Now with sorrow friends were parted 
When our student teacher left us. 


Basketball between the classes 

Now commenced with girls competing, 

And the sophomores were victorious. 
February 19 

Many letters for the sportsters, 

Duly earned, were then presented. 

Next Miss Cobb gave us a lecture, 

Alcoholic drinks condemning. 


For the Washington representative, 

Kathryn Mitchell was selected. 
February 21 

Sachem staff went to Bridgewater. 

Where was held a helpful conference. 

April 6 

Junior Prom was most exciting, 

Having favors, moonlight waltzes, 

And the grand march under arches. 


Then we wondered—had the flag shrunk? 


Next a posture drive for health week, 
Many getting tags of honor. 
April 12 and 13 
Now our marvelous operetta 
Gave display of High-School talent. 


Oh, at last—our spring vacation! 
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Then we struggled over programs 
For our next year’s work. And _ then, 
friends, 
May 7 
Mr. Smith, a fine magician, 
Thrilled us with his feats of wonder. 


Next the girls presented Play Day. 
May 12 

Soon musicians went to Melrose, 

Where they held a music conclave. 
May 16 

Delegates were sent to Stoughton, 

There to represent The Sachem. 
May 18 

Then the ’37 class party, - 

Which, of course, was most delightful. 
May 24 

Now our little next year’s freshmen 

With their sweet and timid faces 

Came like sheep in droves before us. 
May 25 

Last of all the great band concert 

In high school hall was quite successful. 


Now goodbye—goocd luck to seniors. 
—Lorraine Gates ana 
Ella Trufant, 1936 


Baseball Is Popular 


The first call for baseball practice was 
answered by a promising group of about 
fifty. With this wealth of material, in- 
cluding seven lettermen, Coach Battis 
hoped to round out a winning nine. The 
lettermen who returned are Holden, Zil- 
onis, Bigelow, DeArruda, Roberts, Mac- 
Kenzie, and Young. 

The vacancy left at short stop by the 
graduation of last year’s captain gave 
Coach Battis a difficult problem. to solve. 
Another position which was somewhat 
difficult to fill was at second, but Coach 
Battis filled these positions capably by 
the opening game. .The outfield is well 
taken care of by the return, of ;two let- 
termen, and there were several promising 
aspirants for the remaining position. The 
cther positions on the team are filled b 
last year’s lettermen. | 
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The schedule of the games is as fol- 
lows: 

May 1 Case High at Swansea 

May 3 Plymouth at Middleboro 

May 8 Bridgewater at Middleboro 

May 16 Somerset at Middleboro 

May 22 Wareham at Wareham 

May 25 Plymouth at Plymouth 

June 1 Wareham at Middleboro 

June 5 Bridgewater at Bridgewater 

June 15 Somerset at Somerset 


Girls’ Sports Flourish 


Basketball season ended with class tour- 
naments, in which many girls partici- 
pated. The scores were as follows: 


Juniors 23-Faculty 19 
Sophomores 32-Seniors 10 
Juniors 22-Freshmen 12 
Seniors 16-Faculty 12 
Sophomores 18-Freshmen 5 
Juniors 20-Seniors 17 
Faculty 8-Freshmen 0 
Sophomores 22-Juniors 21 
Seniors 36-Freshmen 13 


Sophomores 10-Faculty 6 
The games were enjoyed by all, as 


they gave chances to play to many girls | 


not on the varsity. The sophomores were 
victors, winning all games. The line-ups 
for the class teams were as follows: 
seniors: M. Shaw L. F., A. Paradis R. F., 
A. Sullivan’ R.+G., B- Porter” L..G.,-E: 
Shaw S. C., M. Jurgelewicz J C., A. 
MacDonald J. C.; juniors: H. Morse L. 
G., V. Dascoulias R. G., M. Moles J. C., 
C. Athanasiou S. C., H. Gammons L. F., 
V. Anderson R. F., E. Keegan R. F.; 
scphomores: M. Robinson R. F., F. Gry- 
niewicz L. F., V. Heath C., E. Perkins 
R. G., A. Stanley L. G.;,. EB. Trufant. 'S..C.; 
freshmen: I. Porter L. G., V. Jurgelewicz 
R. G., M. Maksimuk C., L. Norvish L. F., 
A. Sinoski R. F., M. Shurtleff S. C.; 
faculty: A. Field R. F., J. Battis R. F., 
R. Jenkins C., D. Cobb R G., L. Cobb 
L. G.\P, Hyman's. C. 

Varsity letters were given out in as- 
sembly to Marguerite Shaw, Bertha Por- 
ter, Helena Gammons, Mary Moles, Alice 
Stanley; Agnes MacDonald, Mildred Rob- 
inson, Alma Paradis, and Ann Sullivan, 
manager. 

Last fall when a group of Middleboro 
High School girls attended a play day at 
Bridgewater State Teachers College, Miss 


Jenkins gave out invitations to various 
schocls to attend a play day at Middle- 
boro on May 5. An interesting program 
was planned by Miss Jenkins, and, al- 
though the new tennis courts, etc., could 
not be used, it is hoped that the visitors 
had a good time. The program was as 
follows: 

Registration 9:30-9:40 

Acquaintance games 9:40-10:00 

Introduction 10:00-10:10 

Tag Ball 10:10-10:30 — 

Soccer, baseball, human croquet 

10:30-12:00 

Lunch 12:00-1:00 

Introduction to school campus 

War (game) 1:30-1:40 

Relays 1:40-2:20 

Tug o’ war 2:20-2:30 

Closing (in auditorium) 2:30-3.00 

The committee for this play day was 
Ann Sullivan (chairman), Irene Porter, 
Helen Nolan, Gertrude Manion, Vera An- 
derson, Helen Matheson, Lorraine Gates, 
Elsie Carlson, Mary Moles, and Marguerite 
Shaw. 

Invitations had been extended to the 
following towns: East Bridgewater, West 
Bridgewater, Bridgewater, Wareham, Fal- 
mouth, Bourne, Hanover, and Plymouth. 


Athletics 


Any person that is healthy and able 
should join the athletic teams of his 
school. Athletics teach sportsmanship, 
keep a person in good condition, and 
take away the dreariness of school life. 

Many people do not realize the thrill 
one gets out of playing on a team against 
a team of another school. It gives a 
person a feeling of pride and makes him 
feel as if he were an asset to his school 
instead of a detriment. Of course in 
athletics one expects to be bumped and 
knocked around a bit, but what are a 
few bumps compared to the fun you 
get out of the game? 

Unfortunates who are unable to play 
because of physical or other handicaps 
would get fun out of watching the games 
played by their school teams, because 
it really is a pleasant pastime to see 
your fellow classmates strive to win a 
game and, when they do, it’s all the more 
pleasant. 

The main teachings of athletics are in 
sportsmanship and team cooperation. 

—Esther Perkins, 1936 
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How Pupils Look 
To Teachers 
By H. L. Wilber, 1907 
I entered Middleboro High School al- 


most thirty-one years ago. That is a 
whole generation, and I have seen my 
son enter the same school and, after 
spending four years plus one for good 
measure, depart for college. I have lived 
to see the styles of my youth come back 
again, almost. I have seen the gradu- 
ating class increase from twenty-seven to 
one hundred twelve, and start to dimin- 
ish again. 

I have taught for nine years, after 
dcing eleven other things for a living. In 
this time the number of pupils has in- 
creased from three hundred twenty-five 
to over six hundred, and the number of 
teachers has increased from thirteen to 
twenty. And all the teachers who were 
here ahead of me have gone, except two. 

Through this school has passed an ever 
renewing stream of life. It gave me an 
illusion at first, a pleasant illusion, of 
all the world being young, and perpetu- 
ally young. It was wonderfully exhilar- 
ating, I thought, to be a part of this 
living process, and have a hand in mold- 
ing it. And often I have wished I might 
really use my hands in molding some of it. 

Before I went into teaching, my wife 
said, “You will be disgusted bye and bye, 
and come home and tell about those 
stupid scholars.” She was partly right. 
The world has turned out to be dumber 
than I thought it was. The longer I 
teach, the less I expect. However, I get 
new thrills every year at contact with the 
really keen wits of many of my pupils. 
The questions some of them ask are a 
caution! The perfection of some of their 
work is a marvel! The faithful plodding 
of many of moderate ability rouses my re- 
spect. 

But I am going to list several of the 
things I wish they wouldn’t do. 

Number one. I wish some of them 
would learn that make-up makes a young 
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person less attractive. I have been com- 
pelled sometimes to contemplate two or 
three pairs of scarlet lips in a direct line 
from me clear across the room, and it 
has the same effect that a red rag has 
for an otherwise peaceful male bovine. 
I have gazed with growing irritation on 
tinted powder cheeks for years_ back. 
Make-up proclaims falseness, if it can 
be recognized as such. 


Number two. I wish that fewer pupils 
had the idea that school is a game of 
wits where the student endeavors to get 
away with all the murder possible, while 
the teacher tries to catch him at it. If I 
wanted to be a detective, I would hire 
out as one, but at present I take much 
more satisfaction in thinking of myself 
as a teacher and friend of youth rather 
than as a jailer of unfortunate young 
spirits caught in an evil net of circum- 
stance and doomed to four years of 
glocmy heartbreak enlivened only by sun- 
dry insurrections. 


Number three. I wish that certain 
pupils would not get the idea that they 
can loaf most of the year, and then near 
the end do a little special work with the 
teacher and be allowed to catch up. Of- 
ten just before examination, or near the 


‘end of a term, pupils have come in for 


some help, as they said. Then when I 
asked them what they wanted to have 
explained, they didn’t know. When I 
asked what was their greatest difficulty, 
they didn’t know. It usually develops 
that they want all of Latin explained, 
and that without any particular effort 
on their part. 

Might I also slip in here the remark 
that I wish that any who have halitosis 
would not need to be helped in a re- 
cumbent position over my desk. A. few 
years ago, I suffered much from a student 
in this respect. 

Fourth. I wish that a larger portion 
of our young people might believe that 
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In this, our last issue cf the year, the 
department bids all its Exchange friends 
a fond farewell and wishes the incoming 
editors luck. 


As others see us— 


The Blue Owl, Attleboro, February 

“You must have a versatile staff to 
produce such an amazing yet literary 
magazine. Your poetry shows active in- 
terest of the students. The cover in black 
and white is very striking.” 
The Climber, Howard High School, West 

Bridgewater, April 

“T can recognize this magazine with my 
eyes closed. It’s The Sachem. I like the 
new cover design—it is very attractive. 
The Sachem is to be particularly com- 
plimented upon its appropriate depart- 
ment headings. They add greatly to the 
effective arrangement.” 
The Parrot, Rockland, February 

“The Sachem has an able staff to pro- 
duce such a worthy booklet. The book 
reviews were very interesting and well 
written and I enjoyed the article ‘Radios 
and Brothers’.”’ 


We should feel considerably puffed up 
after all the praise; so for the good of all 
we will change the subject. 


As we see others— 


The Sea Chest, Nantucket, March 
This publication is splendid in all re- 
spects. From the news department we 
obtain the knowledge of several success- 
ful bridge parties held on the island, 
sponsored by the various classes. 
The Partridge, Duxbury, March 
Duxbury High is proud cf its new 
drop curtain—we are also appreciative of 
our new stage scenery at Memorial High. 
The Red Cap, North Attleboro, March 
Apparently musical comedies are popu- 
lar presentations at this time. The North 
Attleboro High School presented “The 
Sunbonnet Girl’. Wonder if it eclipsed 
“Ask the Professor!” 
The Wampatuck, Braintree, February 
A recent questionnaire given to the 
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Braintree High students revealed some 
unique answers. Here are some examples: 
“ ‘Parallel lines are lines that never meet 
until they come together.’ ‘An autobiog- 
raphy is the life of an animal written 
after death, as a moral.’ ‘Joan of Arc 
was a pheasant’s daughter dressed in 
men’s clothes.’ ” 
The Jabberwock, Boston, March 

The Girls’ Latin School has an un- 
usual cover on its magazine. It is an 
animal with the body of a dragon, the 
horns of a devil, and the wings of a 
bat. However, when we gain courage 
to look inside, we find many interesting 
stories. 
The Echo, Sumner High School, Hol- 

brock, December 

The jokes are plentiful in this issue. 
“Salesman: Yes, sir, of all our cars, this 
is the one we feel confident in pushing. 
“Customer: That’s no good to me; I want 
one to ride in.” 
The Bulletin, Lawrence, March 

We notice that Lawrence High School 
seems to have a fine Debating society, 
which reminds us that Memorial plans a 
debating class next year. . 

“Student at her first baseball game: 
Isn’t that pitcher great? He hits their 
bats no matter where they hold them.” 
The Gleaner, Pawtucket, February : 

We find from The Gleaner that some 
French students are having a hard time 
naming their new French club. One 
bright scholar suggested ‘‘Les Miserables’. 
The Signboard, Bay Path Institute, 

Springfield, February 

“Dick: Why didn’t you 
morning? 

“Eddie: I did. 

“Dick: Well, next time stand closer to 
the razor.” 
The Scarlet Tanager, Fitch High School, 

Poquconnoc Bridge, Conn., April 

One of the seniors was seen going down 
the corridor with a JUST MARRIED 
sign on his back, but there was no bride 
in sight. Watch out, practical jokers. 

“Teacher: Who can tell me what the 
former ruler of Russia was called? 


Continued on page 24 
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My Beau 
I have a beau; 
His name is Jim; 
He looks like something 
The cat dragged in. 


His eyes are crossed 
In a fishy stare, 
His head’s all shiny, 
And he’s minus hair. 


His nose is hooked, 
His mouth sinks in, 

His beard is shaggy 
On a give-in chin. 


He’s tall and skinny, 
His legs are bowed, 
His knees knock together, 
And he’s pidgeon-toed. 


He’s not much for looks, 
His heart’s of tin, 

But he’sa darn good guy 
For the shape he’s in. 


A Child’s Diary 
Mon.—I had to cry for my bottle again; 
gosh, they always forget me some- 
how or other. Wish I could take 
a sip out of Papa’s bottle; I’ll bet 
it isn’t milk. 
Tues.—The kid next door has got the 


mumps; it’s just my luck! Mam- 


ma never gave me any mumps. 

Wed.—Got a spanking today because I 
didn’t eat my spinach. (Darn 
Popeye.) 
Thurs.—I fell out of the high chair. (I 
sure did hurt my pride.) 
Fri—How can you explain this? Ac- 
cidentally, during my bath, the 
soap got on the floor, and Mam- 
ma happened to step on it; she 
blamed me. (I had nothing to do 
with it.) 

Sat—Mamma baked some cookies, and 
she left them on the table to cool, 
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telling me not to touch them be- 
cause they were for company; but 
I couldn’t let a chance like that 
slip by. (Neither could Mamma 
after I had taken one.) 

Sun.—Company came; Mamma told me to 
act like a gentleman. But, gee! 
I couldn’t help it if my soup spill- 
ed on aunt Minnie’s dress. Oh,boy! 
I’ll never feel the end of it. 


My Teachers 
Mrs. Brawn is very talkative; 
She can talk to us all day long, 
Discussing different problems, 
Which make the world go wrong. 


Mr. Battis talks about health, 

How to have it and how to keep well; 
You’d be surprised, dear readers, 
What exciting tales he can tell. 


Miss Jenkins talks about posture, 
Hygiene, shoes, and clothes. 

She attracts the attention of all, 
As down the hall she goes. 


Miss Trufant is always smiling; 
She seldom seems to get mad; 
She’s very pleasant to talk to, 
Which of course makes us feel glad. 


Miss O’Neil I guess you know well 
She’s famed for her excellent work, 
For she tries to push one ahead, 
Disliking the people who shirk. 


Miss C. M. Chase: All test papers in 
now, please. 

Herbert Howes: I haven’t finished mine 
yet; may I come and do it tomorrow? 


Bob Stuart: Say, Bud, what’d y’say’f 
a person asked y’hew ’twas y’started t’run? 

Bud Wells: I d’know! 

Bob Stuart: Wal, I told a guy I couldn’t 
help it *f£ th’ Memorial High started ’t 
8:10. 
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Entertainment Directory 
Best Movies of the Month 
“All of Me” 
“Blind Adventure” 
“College Coach” H. E. Battis 
“Big Bluff” Richard Rockwood 
“Should Ladies Behave?” 
Mildred Swanson 
Fred Bigelow 
Parker Holden 


Mrs. Brawn 
F. Hart in French 


“Dro Bull? 
“Meet the Baron” 
“Let’s Fall in Love” 
E. Mosher and M. Wood 
Best Bocks of the Month 
“My Experiences in Horticulture”’ 
Neil Young 
“How I Drive Without Trying’’ 
Thomas McFarlin 
“How To Get Music From A Three 
Piece Orchestra” Mr. Wink Shuman 
“Romance Novels” in three volumes 
Thalia Drake 
“My First Touchdown” 
Vining Sherman 
“Dreams” (a poem) George Adams 
Best Phonograph Records (Song Hits) 
“What’s Good For the Goose Is Good 
For the Gander” George Duncklee 
“Jimmy Had A Nickle” Jimmy Peckham 
“Who Walks In When I Walk Out?” 
Neil Young 
“You Ought To Be In Pictures” 
Dramatic Club 
“Youre Such A Comfort To Me” 
A in any subject 
“Our Big Love Scene” 
Certain Pupils in Corridors 
“In Other Words We’re Through” 
All F’s on report cards 


Found in the Classified Advertisement 
column of the MIDDLEBORO GAZETTE: 
NEW STORE opened in Middleboro. Low 
prices. We aim to please. We specialize 
in flutes and pansies. All welcome. 

Proprietors: P. Holden, E. Hale, 
and R. Rockwood 


Once a little boy in school had to write 
an essay on the evils of tobacco. He 
didn’t know what to write but after much 
mental agony finally scribbled: 

“If you use tobacco, you’ll get to be 

as bad as them you think that you’ll 

never get to be as bad as.” 


SACHEM 
McFarlin: How did you translate your 
French? 
Thatcher: I used my head. 


McFarlin: I didn’t use anything either. 


Middleboro Clothing Co. 


Young Men’s Clothing a Specialty 
—Holeproof Hosiery 
—Hathaway Shirts 
—Hansen Gloves 


Sport Clothes for all Seasons 


Miss Trufant (hoping to obtain the an- 
swer ‘Romulus and Remus’): Beside Zal, 
of what persons have you ever read that 
they were brought up by an animal? 

Elwin Lewoczko: Tarzan! 


or 


W. L. Soule 


FURNITURE AND 


UNDERTAKING 
Telephone 321—Night Calls 106-R 


Middleboro, Mass. 


Benjamin Bump: What’s the Fashoda 
incident? 

Otto Rorschach: What’s the show for 
next week? “Roman Scandals’, of course. 


George Lang & Co. 
GROCERIES 


MEATS AND VEGETABLES 


Member of 


PIONEER FOOD STORES 
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Continued from page 17 

@ man who has lived three times as long 
as they and enjoyed the use of a first- 
rate set of brains during the whole of 
that time perhaps really does know more 
about life and its opportunities and dang- 
ers then they themselves do. There is 
too much of the “Oh, yeah?” attitude 
in our youth that does not fit youth at 
all! Those who need the teacher’s good 
advice most are not taking it. Twenty- 
five years hence they will admit their folly 
and praise the old teacher’s wisdom, but 
nebody can profit very much then. 

Fifth. I wish that every boy who car- 
ries around with him .an odor of. stale 
tcebacco might realize that he is shackled 
to a ball and chain at the beginning of 
the race of life. To mention no physical 
loss, the decline in scholarship averages 
to be thirty per cent. 

Sixth. I wish that pupils would never 
ask, “What are you going to give me for 
a mark this term?” I do not give marks; 
I estimate the standing which the pupils 
have won. Mothers sometimes differ with 
my estimates, and even pupils think them 
harsh at times, but there is only one 
safe course for me, and that is absolute 
honesty. I want to go to Heaven, and 
I want everyone to pass; and I cannot 
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have both. 

Seventh and last. Just because pupils 
find me friendly, I wish they would not 
immediately begin to take advantage of 
my good will. I was truly kind once, 
but that was before I began to teach. I 
have been made a sour pessimist by too 
close contact with some of our best young 
people. Each year I decide that no teach- 
er can succeed without being a horned 
dragon, and that I shall never again get 
sentimental about any of my classes. And 
each year at the end I see them depart 
with genuine regret. 


The sun looks in on empty seats, and 
somehow it appals 

To hear our footsteps echo as we pass 
along the halls. 

They vexed us, they were thoughtless in 
a hundred different ways, 

But henceforth we'll remember only 
peaceful, happy days; 

We miss them more than we can say, 

For each who goes his way 

From halls of learning to the world of 
strife 

Takes something with him of the teach- 
er’s very life. 

Success to Youth! Their triumph is our 


pay. 
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New England Cranberry Sales Company 


Distributors of 


Eatmor 
Cranberries 
Headquarters at : : 
9 Station St. Middleboro 


Chrystal Gazing 
In the Brawn of the day, 
When the Hicks March from their play, 
We see a Hyman in the Field, 
Caught in a Brier patch from results of 
repeal. 
I guess the Chase is ended, for 
Ray can’t take it any Moore. 


Winthrop-Atkins Co. 


Eastman Kodaks and Supplies 


Developing and Printing 


34 No. Main Street 


Am she gone? 
Is she went? 

* Has she left I alone? 
Us can never go to she; 
Her can never come to we; 
It cannot was. 


A Tragedy in Free Verse 


The teacher talked, 
And talked, 
And talked, 
And talked. 
Little Mr. Kelley the wise guy groaned. 
He muttered, “Aw, shut up, willya?” 
He did not intend 
To say it 
So loud. 
The teacher 
Heard him. 
The interment 
Will take place at the Office. 


Norton & Long 


Philco, Zenith, General Electric Radios 
Service on all makes Radios 


Tubes Tested Free—All Types in Stock 


Tel. 199-W Thatchers Row 


FARRAR’S 
Home Made 


Ice Cream 
For All Occasions—Wholesale and Retail 


P. G. REED, Prop. 


Phones 810, 701-M 


Everett Square 
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Mr. MacGewn, explaining term “offal”: 
If you took the entrails of a pig and 
threw them into the barnyard, that 
would be offal (awful). 


Miss Field: Whiting, will you please 
stop talking! 

Whiting: I’m not talking, teacher. 

Miss Field: Well, your lips are moving. 

Whiting: Teacher, I’m sh-i-ver-ing. 


Leland’s Flower Shop 


Flowers and Greeting Cards 
For All Occasions 


Store 786 Res. 533-M 


Miss Trufant in simplifying a passage 
in which Cassius questions the superiority 
of Caesar: To use our own time and 
words, why is Mr. March principal of 
this school? Is he any better than we 
are? 

Raymond Chase: That’s what I’d like 
to know. 


Elmore West: Did you know that Mr. 
Thomas writes verse? 


Vincent Cahill: Sure I know. He writes 
verse dan I do. 


Dr. R. G. Butler 


Dentist 


A Variety Always on Hand 
The Homestead Grocery 


Tel. 410 


Special Delivery 


11 South Main St. 


Parker’s Holden his Babe, 
Leonard’s Wood’s being chopped: 
Nellie, Prophett by the work! 
Harold’s Nourse is cute; 
Francis’ Hart is broken. 
Neil’s Young and handsome; 
Elmer Drew his picture. 


Gazing into the crystal of the future 
we see 

Neil Young as a jeweler. 

Francis Hart working in a slaughter 
house. 

George (Dynamite) Dascoulias as prop- 
rietor of Central Cafe, Inc. 

Vincent Cahill as successor to Frank 
Merriwell. 

Wink Shuman—What? Still in High 
School? 

Walter (Fleetfoot) Zilonis as a forest 
fire fighter (he stamps them out with 
his feet). 

Armen Kayajan as a beer baron. 

Leroy Haskell and Albert Malenfant as 
the Millen brothers. 

John Benn as chief of police of East 
Bridgewater. 

Leslie Gross as a florist. 


HUDNUT’S — HOUBIGANT’S 
YARDLEY’S — CHERAMY’S 


Creams, Powders, Rouges, Perfumes 


Malcolm F. Buck 


Druggist 
THE CORNER DRUG STORE 
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We now have Lynn Burners at 
$22.95, $29.60, $39.50 


All with Lynn Guarantee 
Cash or Terms 


T. W. Pierce Hdwe. Co. 
Tel. 115-W 


A. R. Glidden & Son 


MIDDLEBORO 


M. L. Hinckley 


JEWELER OPTOMETRIST 


The Latest in Jewelry 


Prompt Service in our Optical and 
Repair Departments 


Sheaffer’s 
Skrip, Mucilage, Paste on sale here 


51 Centre St. 


Wm. Egger & Co. 


Continued from page 18 


“Class (in unison): Tsar. 

“Teacher: Correct; and what was his 
wife called? 

“Class: Tsarina. 

“Teacher: What were the Tsar’s child- 
ren called? 


“There was a pause, and then a timid 
voice in the rear piped up: Tsardines.” 


“ 


“Sign in Texas restaurant—If the 
steak is too tough for you, get out. This 
is no place for weaklings.’ ” 


The magazines and papers received by 
The Sachem from other schools are on the 
table in room 17. Come in often to look 
them over for yourselves. 


S-A-C-H-E-M, now signing off, bids 
a fond farewell to all Exchange friends 
until next September. May we live in 
peace—maybe in pieces. 


Geo. E. Doane 
THE HARDWARE MAN 


Phone 40 South Main St. 


WALK-OVER SHOES 
D. W. Besse Co. 


Men’s and Women’s 
Sneakers for Basketball 
Children’s Shoes 
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Get 100 Per Cent Protection and 
10 Per Cent to 25 Per Cent Refund on Every Dollar by 
INSURING YOUR PREFERRED RISK IN 
MY PREFERRED WRITING AGENCY 
FREDERICK S. WESTON, C. E. 


INSURANCE — SURVEYING 


MIDDLEBOROUGH H. L. Thatcher & Co. 


Middleboro and Boston 
TRUST COMPANY : 


PRINTERS OF THE SACHEM 


R. D. Kelley Coal Co. 


YOUR FUEL NEEDS 


Save with Safety 


At the Rexall Store 
Coal, Coke, Bricketts 


Ol Jesse F. Morse 
Range, Furnace, Fuel 53 Centre Street 
“Tel. 67-M 
Alonzo F. Ryder, Co., The 
ee Middleboro Gazette 
LADIES’ JERSEY UNDERWEAR Your Local Paper | 


CARTFR’S and FOREST MILLS ney 
| Subscriptions $2.50 per year. 


aan 


Victory Chocolates Nemasket Chocolates 
Salted Nuts Ice Cream 


Seven varieties of our home made candies put up in a 
“Special Mixture” at 50c pound 


TRIPP’S CANDY SH 


BUSINESS COURSES \Y/ HETHER secured’ befare sea college, 
Burdett Training is helpful throughout life. 
fer Yeuag Mea— } ; 


Business Administration and Accounting, 1t is an essential part of the equipment of every young 
Sasa fice menarement tod account person who seeks employment in business. Burdett 


Gare to Hich Scheel Geaguatel courses include basic subjects with several distinct 


opportunities for specialization. Instruction is prac- 
for Yeaag Wemen— PP 7 P 


a , Mae Wt Se 


Executive Secretarial, Stenographic Secre. tical and close attention is paid to media needs. Re 


tasial, and Finishing Courses, as prepara- 


tion for p Hi inc hsb pry a Students and graduates from many leading men’ * Ne . 
Scheel Graduates. and women’s colleges attend Burdett College each 
‘ TAB ih te 
fer Beth— Aah . bee of GR page ata cata- 
General Business, Bookkeeping, Shoct- ogue, describing Burdett courses, will be sent | 
hand and Typewriting Courses, as pt bio without obligation to any person interested in 
tion for general businese and off 
tions, Opem to High School Craluain business training. Address 


Titres aewecn nen BURDETT CoLLEGr GE ae 


BURDETT, Prosident Daina 
156 Suan pata BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Telephone HANcock 6300 


v \ ats Pash if , 


Paul R. Horsman _ 
Karmelkorn Shop TAILOR SHOP MUSIC SHOP fi 


| k Clothe nu 
137 Centre Street ne 


18 South Main St. Telephone 652-R 


